THE SPREAD AND LOAD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS ABROAD 


The "Interpretative Statistical Survey of the World Mission of the Christian 
Church" (International Missionary Council, 1938) showed Protestant missionaries from 
the United States of America as working in seventy-three countries, groups of coun- 
tries, colonies, large islands and island groups outside our continental area and 
its nearby dependencies (Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Hawaiian Islands), In groups 
these areas may.be classified as follows: 





Asia: Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, French Indo-China, Siam, British Malaya, Burma, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Palestine-TransJordan, Syria-Lebanon, Turkey, (including 
Turkey-in-Europe). Fifteen fields with an inclusive area of 8,586,144 square miles 
and an inclusive population of 1,049,458,804. 


Southeastern Europe: Balkans (Bulgaria and Greece), with an inclusive area of 
89,972 square miles and an inclusive population of 12,282,623. 


perce’ Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Ethiopia, Algeria-Tunis, Morocco, Sierra 

eone, Liberia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, French Equatorial Africa, French Sudan, 
Cameroun, Angola, Belgian Congo, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Union of 
South Africa, Portuguese East Africa, Nigeria, Tanganyika, Kenya Colony, Uganda. 
Twenty-two fields with an inclusive area of 8,219,607 square miles and an inclusive 
population of 138,246,895, 


Letin Americas Mexico, Guatemala, British Honduras, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Brazil, British Guiana, Venezuela. Eighteen fields with an inclusive area o 
7,959,703 square miles and an inclusive population of 118,076,810. 


The Island World: Philippine Islands, Netherlands East Indies, Melanesia, Madagas- 
car, Mauritius and Seychelles, Ceylon, Cyprus, Cape Verde and Madeira Islands, 
Bahama IgSlands, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Dominican Republic, British Lesser Antilles, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Dutch Lesser Antilles, Sixteen islands or island groups, with 
an inclusive area of 1,209,633 square miles and an inclusive population of © ..... 
100, 266, 370. 


The estimated »nopulation of continental United States in 1945 was 139,000,000 
(slightly over the population of Africa) and occupying an area of 3,022,387 square 
miles, The inclusive area of the seventy-three foreign missionary regions is 
26,065,059 square miles and the inclusive population of these regions is 
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Foreign missionaries from the United States of America are at work, therefore, 
in areas of the world totaling in square miles at least seven times the area of 
continental United States (excluding Alaska) after making abundant allowance for the 
Sahara Desert and the desert regions of western Asia. The inclusive population of 
these seventy-three mission countries, areas and islands is 1,418,331,502, more than 
ten times the estimated population of the U.S.A. in 1945. (Practically all popula- 
tion figures given above are based on censuses or estimates as given in the States= 
man's Year Book for 1946; the exceptions are from the World Almanac for 1946.) 


Moreover, in certain parts of the world the population increase has become 
a matter of great concern. Between 1930 and 1940 the population of the U.S.A. ine 
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ercased by almost nino million, a percentage inercase of 7.2 por cent, In India 
betwoen the census ycarg of 1931 and 1941 tho population inereased by more than 
fifty million, or more than 15 per cent. In the Union of South Africa the 1946 
consus showed a total population of 11,258,858, an incrcase of 1,668,960 since the 
census of 1936, The percontage of incrcoase for Europeans was a 55, that for the 
Africans (Bantu) 17.27, that for the Cape Coloured (Mulattocs) 17.59, and for the 
Asiatics (Indians and Chinose) 28,61 7 


Two-thirds of the world's population, scattcred over or compressed within 
seventy-three arcas are thus involved, directly or indirectly, in the forcign mission 
purpose, program, and offorts of the Amorican Protestant mission agencies at work 
beyond our national boundarics, 


Access to and travel within these seventy-three forcign mission ficlds, so 
that the ministry of Christian expansion may be carried on is dependent on almost 
every type of transportation known to man -= from foot power to stcam and stecl, 
trains and planes, but generally speaking, the more trustworthy and fastcr the type 
of transportation the less it is found available within the countrics. Air service 
to many of the ficlds can now be had == but at a prices 


It is true that the Protestant workers are not the only American missionarics 
going to these lands, The Roman Catholics also send many hundreds of priests, lay 
brothers, and sisters. Moreover, the U.S.A. is not the only home base land that 
has been sending Protestant missionaries. Thore are Canada, Great Britain, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Germany, France, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. Thon, too, the younger churches in so-called mission lands arc begin- 
ning to send out their own messengers of thc faith, although only a few such have 
gone as yet. However, two world wars have greatly depl.otcd the numbers of personnel 
and the financial undergirdiig from not a few of the sending countries, The U.S.A, 
Canada, Australia, New Zoaland, and Sweden remain largely undiminished in strength 
of outgoing numbers and of support. For the present at icast probably half of 
the sending and suvporting load for the Protestant forcign mission enterprise of 
the world must now rest down on the Protestant Churches of the U.S.d4. operating 
through the various boards and societies. In many regions where these agencics 
have been at work only a very small percentage of the people are to be reckoned as 
already of the Christian name; in certain other regions the dominant religion may 
be the Roman Catholic type of Christianity. 


The peoples of the seventy-three areas vary greatly among themselves, and 
often within a single arca, as to prevailing languages, density of populations, © 
social groupings, degrees of litcracy, awarcness of other cultures, development of 
religious attitudes, backwardness of religious concepts and practices. At one place 
the missionaries may be facing abject barbarism, and at another they may be surround- 
ed by un advanced culture having a classic literature, Here there may be no Chris- 
tian history or tradition whatsoever; there the missionaries are confronted with a 
debased type of Christianity or a people measurably hardened against any fresh 
Christian approach because of experiences already had with an ultxa-formalized or 
compicetely traditional type of cultus bearing a Christian name but showing little or 
no fruit of a kind to challenge respeet and confidence on tho part of any who may 
be hungering and thirsting for rightoousness, 


World War II has plowed up the world through death and destruction, through 
violenee and the displacement of populations, until the human secne today offers a 
grim, sad, and deeply depressing picture. Hunger, homclossness,. and memorics of 
horror have brought about psychological conditions none t@ favorable for the Chris~ 
tian approach if this is to be only, or for the most part, a proached message. 
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Human necd is too profound, too wide spread, too urgent = the human hurt is too 
deep, for any cvangel that is not accompanicd by humane ministrics. Indeed, in 
many cases, the spoken or printed ovangel must be preceded by such ministrics, 

not to purchase attention but to make a hearing even possible. The starving must 
have food, not a preachment; the homoless, the chilled, forlorn or sick, require 
shelter, warmth and care before exhortation can be welcomed. The parable of the 
Good Samaritan necds to be personalized at tenthousand places, and so personalized 
would in itself constitute a Christian message raised to a high power of penctra- 
tion in this day of tragedy and desperation. "What makes people act that way?" is 
a question that wells up in human hearts touched by gentle, ameliorative and con- 
structive ministrics. Such a question constitutes an unsurpassed preparation for 
the message. In many cases the modern good Samaritan is in very truth the evangel. 
He may not be all of the message, but he breathes its spirit, he gives meaning to 
its intorpretation, indecd is its driving power, 


Education is part of tho evangel. Educational guidance is necded all the 
way from literacy to literature, The hundreds of translations of the Bible, New 
Testaments, or of parts of each or of cither, cannot be read without at least a 
start up the educational ladder. Education is necded from basic, simple handi- 
crafts to enginecring and architecture, from the beginnings in health instruction 
on and up in many areas as far as profcssional medicine; from simple religious 
concepts on into the depth and riches of the Christian heritage. Many of the 
countries listed above have very low percentages of their people who are literate, 
In most countries whatever thcre is of public education is likely to be possible 
for the privileged classes only and also to be backward, formal and pitifully ine 
adequate. Missionaries have been the pioncers in modern education in many coun- 
tries and even today provide no inconsidcrable share of what is available, It is 
in the slow, patient process of study under sympathetic and understanding teachers 
that children and youth grow into capability for leading thoir people into ever 
enlarging lives. The evangel can be and is communicated through the spirit of 
Christian instructors dcaling with even the so-called secular subjects. The multix 
plication table can fairly shout reality at those too much given to wishful or 
wayward thinking. Soundness in mental processes, faithfulness in mental effort, 
lic at the very heart of the discovery and the acceptance of "the way, the truth, 
and the Life," 


All over the map of the non-Christian world there is a stirring of enquiry 
as to how the poor, the desolate, the displaced, those enduring life rather than 
living it, can find the material basis for something better, "What does the evan= 
gol have to do with economics?" is a question that is not to be evaded. St. Paul 
declared that godliness is profitable for the life that now is as well as for that 
which is to comee Docs that profitableness to which he pointed have to do with food 
and shelter? Does the Christian evangel include messages about crops and how best 
to grow them, or only about the care and cure of souls? With the world being the 
kind it is today, the missionaries from the U.S.A. cannot cscape that issue, In- 
creasingly they do not wish to do so, They see that the message of the Kingdom must 
includs how to deal with the good carth so that earth's multitudes may be fed. Good 
news for the day that now is must be news that is good for all ranges of life's 
experionces and demands. 


As Jesus went about teaching the things of the Kingdom a note of deepest 
reality informed his words, He was showing how yeast leavens the loaf, what in- 
fluences bring harvests of grain, and using such teachin; methods as parables he 
drought creative influences and guidance to bear on life in the moral and spirie 
tual realms He was showing simple folk what builds character in individuals and 
what develops sound relationships among people. Whatever does these things for a 
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sadly needful world belongs in the Message. That Message must be explicated 
through every method and means that experience shows is useful and relevant, 
educational as well as declaratory, those making for relief as well as those more 
permanently constructive for life's ideals and values, The missionary and those 
with him who lead or share in the ministries to or through the younger churches 
can thus bring to some Christian outcome the life and thought of multiplied mil- 
lions who wait for a dawn they have not yet known, 


Up and down the world many individuals and groups are ready for spiritual 
guidance and for challenging messages having to do with faith and hope and love. 
There is a hunger even deeper than that for food, a hunger for a better realiza- 
tion of the meaning of life and of its true worth, an eagerness for a sense of 
direction through the maze of things, a thrust toward the light as natural as the 
push of young plants through the soil as spring advances, a readiness to reach 
out towards the divine if only spiritual meanings are so interpreted that mind and 
heart can grasp them. For many, war's desolation would seem to have stimulated 
this thrust or to have intensified it with those long wistful. Kagawa, in Japan, 
today has only to start preaching on any street for crowds to gather thereafter 
to give rapt attention to his presentation and appeal, .He is a leader in the three- 
year movement in Japan to win three million souls. Dr, T. Z. Koo, gifted Chinese 
leader of students, has drawn great crowds in South America in practically every 
city where he appeared, In many places in the Philippines, in Siam, and in Burma, 
the Christian movement appcars to be at a stage when large harvests are to be ex-= 
pected. Such conditions are challenging samples, but the condition is by no means 
universal so far as a general temper is to be noted, However, it is probably a 
reasonable statement that never before in mission lands were so many individuals 
ready for the Christian approach, 


So it is that tho messengers who in this post-war period go forth to the far 
places must face baffling difficulties, they must share in/multi~faceted ministry, © 
their messages must be as broad and as deep as human need yet focused to particular 
groups and occasions, Their messages must be offered in spoken or printed form in 
many hundreds of languages and dialects. They must carry as an increasing burden . 
on their hearts the present needs, the future development, and the very destiny of 
a multitude that no man has yet carefully numbered, a multitude so great that if 
numbered these messengers could not comprehend the numerical terms involved, Sure- 
ly only the Most High really grasps that task. Nevertheless, dcvoted and committed 
mortals, seeking to do His will, are His agents for the doing of it, 


From the Baltic to the Adriatic Sea, to the Black Sea, thence to the Caspian 
and finally to the Sca of Japan stands the Iron Curtain, shielding all Central and 
Eastern Eurasia. Back of that curtain no American or other messenger of the Protes- 
tant faith may statedly function, But American missionaries are still able to work 
in most of those seventy-three areas listed above and with their inclusive popula- 
tion ten times that of the U.S.4. At this stage of advance in the larger task 
American Christian forecs must carry at least half the ioad involved in the thrust 
of evangelism in this combined field if there is to continue to be such a thrust 
even of the scope and power hitherto maintained. Much, very much, is wrong with the 
world, but God's in His heaven, and most certainly He is moving in the hearts of mer 
Millions indeed yearn for surcease of suffering but thore are many who yearn also 
for a larger and surer hope, for a better adjustment to the moral process, for sc- 
curity of mind and hcarts, through sounder, trucr, more convincing and more satisfy- 
ing relationships with the reality undergirding tho universe. Jesus assuredly point 
ed the way for such, but many there be who know it not. 


Juns 1947. Charles H,. Fahs 


